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HERE AND THERE 


Confusion 


_. Communism thrives on confusion, and the general 
public is liable to put on the same footing the status 
of the Indian delegation to Moscow and the Indian 
Mission to Peking. The Peking delegation was official, 
the Moseow party was not. 


The. Moscow Economie Conference held in early 
April was well prepared : the exhibits were re-varnish- 
ed, the speeches had the i’s dotted and the t’s crossed 
and the peace-doves were preened afresh, The Con- 
ference was ostensibly under the patronage of ar ‘ in- 
ternational initiative committee’ which was interna- 
tionalised by the Soviet preparatory committee, ini- 
tiated from Moscow and committed to a definite course. 
Air passages were paid from as far as Warsaw and 
Karachi; one third of the cost being borne by the 
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Communist governments of Eastern Europe, the Chi- 
nese government and the Soviet government. It was 
a wonder of red officialdom. 


The idea was to let the world know that Russia 
and China were keen on trading with the whole world 
ee were it not for those wicked governments of the 
democracies. Business contracts were duly signed and 
publicised ; they all sounded like agreements between 
nations. But governments spoiled the Red bluff. New 
Delhi made it clear that the Indian delegates were 
speaking for themselves, even when their oratorical or 
native complex led them to speak for ‘the Indian 
people.’ The British Board of Trade was more explicit. 
Britain was committed in no way whatever; she had 
always done her best to maintain and increase her 
trade with China; the Hong Kong merchants would 
be only too pleased to do business and the British 
Government was ready, if necessary, to act as inter- 
mediary. For the last six months the Board had been 
pressing (in vain) the Russian representatives in Lon- 
don to buy British goods, especially textiles, and to 
offer Russian goods. If Russians and Chinese meant 
business they had easy channels open to them. (One 
point must be stressed ; in business deals with the Reds, 
our merchants act as individuals who compete among 
themselves and may be hampered by government re- 
gulations, whilst on the other side, Russians, Chinese, 
etc., the government itself makes the bargain with all 
the advantages of a monopolist). 

The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions was even more explicit than our governments. 
They refused the invitation to the Conference and 
bluntly stated their reasons. No question of ‘ business 
as usual’ with dictators and aggressors. No trade in 
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products which are produced almost entirely by slave 
labour. No truck with state concerns which use busi- 
ness as a political weapon. No deal except through the 
already existing organs of the United Nations. No 
fooling people with a Conference that is a propaganda 
move. This was no diplomatic language, but it said 
the best that can be said about the Moscow circus 
show. 


Peking Journey 


The Indian Cultural Mission to China is official. 
It has undoubtedly been selected with all the care 
professional planners could muster, and the members 
chosen on cultural merits, capacity to explain Indian 
culture and to imbibe Chinese culture, linguistic equip- 
ment and democratic savoir-faire. Our delegates would 
freely mix with peasants and workers, find a ready 
access to the soul of New China and get an insight 
into the popular reaction to Red Fascism, In return 
our cultural ambassadors would explain to the Chinese 
people the philosophical and theological traditions of 
India. That was the idea. In fact what was it? Was 
it not a tour in bourgeois style, with bourgeois displays 
and bourgeois cocktail-parties ? A tour of foreign hos- 
pitals, foreign universities and foreign concerns re- 
cently absorbed into the Marxist synthesis? A tour 
with police surveillance and other measures of face- 
saving intercourse. 


Cultural exchanges between India and China never 
enjoy an easy flow; there always stand Himalayan 
barriers in thought and geography. 


A. L. 
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ALL YOUR EGGS IN 
ONE BASKET 


(The writer is a young mother who grew up in a large family. 
She recounts the difficulties and the joys that accompany the 
bringing up of such a family. At a time in India when the large 
family is regarded in some so-called ‘ progressive’ quarters as a 
menace, the writer’s views have special interest for this country. Ed.) 


Have you ever heard of Mrs. Doyle? No. Then 
you must be a stranger in our town for she’s the mother 
of nine children and has brought them up herself. 
Not only that but she’s also found time to be a member 
of various organisations connected with children. 


Listen whilst I tell you about her. At the age of 
nineteen she married and by the age of thirty-three 
had lost her husband. During these fourteen years she 
had lived one life time, so she says. Her married life 
was very happy and the family were comfortably off. 
As I said there were nine Doyle children, four boys 
and five girls. One of the girls died in babyhood, the 
only real sorrow in those thirteen great years of fun, 
joy and lots of work. 


Mr. Doyle’s job meant constant travelling from 
place to place, always making and re-making homes. 
The longest time the family ever spent in one place 
was three years. Then there was the work. No run- 
ning hot water in the Government houses she lived in ; 
no gas or electricity ; or other modern equipment. Just 
think, and there were eight children and two adults to 
be cooked and washed for without the aid of any ser- 
vant. And now people complain of the work that one 
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or two children make! In most cases you had to plan 
for two homes, for father Doyle lived away for most 
of the time. Why all this you may ask? Did he not 
wish to stay with his family ? He did wish it but could 
not, for he was a lighthouse keeper and lighthouse 
keepers have to live in very isolated places. The hus- 
band would spend a great part of his lifetime on lonely 
‘lights’ away from home (or out in the sea). There 
were many times when he could not come home because 
of bad weather even although his leave was due. The 
small boats could not face the winter gales. The mo- 
ther at home had this worry as well as the many others, 
such as sickness and loneliness. On many occasions 
there were no playmates for the children, and at one 
place where the family lived, not even another woman. 
Yet they managed. It is not modern appliances or be- 
ing in the fashion that makes for a happy home life. 
Its what one believes in. All the babies were born at 
home and it was a great thrill for the older ones to 
hold the new born brother or sister for a few minutes. 


Here I will diverge a little to tell you about child- 
birth—the greatest of all miracles—as I see it, and have 
experienced it. I say quite frankly that I enjoyed giv- 
ing birth to a child and am looking forward to having 
a lot more children. Many young girls and expectant 
mothers are frightened of childbirth. Don’t listen to 
‘old wives’ tales about bad times. Most of it is imagi- 
nation. No pain is so easily forgotten. Does Our Lord 
not say: “A woman in childbirth feels distress, be- 
cause now her time has come, but when she has borne 
her child, she does not remember the distress any lon- 
ger, so glad is she that a man has been born into the 
world.” Let us take the expectant mother. What a great 
thing it is to have a human being with a soul made to 
God’s image and likeness growing inside her! Just 
dwell on that for a moment, what a joy, what a wonder- 
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ful thing. No man can ever know the thrill of shelter- 
ing a little baby just below his heart, Many times in 
later life you will long to hold your child and cannot. 
Enjoy these nine months. They are given for enjoy- 
ment. Don’t feel ashamed as so many do. Think of 
the honour bestowed on you. Carry your head high 
and be proud of your coming motherhood. 

In childbirth the word labour is used very aptly 
for there is plenty of hard work connected with deli- 
vering a baby. Its pushing, pushing all the time with 
each contraction of the muscles. This pushing causes 
one to get tired and the ‘pains’ of childbirth seem 
worse. But they only last a few hours at the most and 
what a reward at the end. That little bundle of love 
lying in your arms, the tiny fingers clutching at the 
strange air it feels. Remember also that baby has had 
a hard time too. Having to force its way with its little 
head. How many mothers ever think of how tired baby 
is! If you are still feeling sorry for yourself just give 
a thought to all the people who suffer pain for years 
on end with no hope of recovery and no baby at the 
end to reward them. Another thing I will tell you, 
after the babe is a few days old you wish it back in- 
side you so great will be your desire to unite it with 
- yourself in an enduring embrace of love. 


But now to return to the Doyles. We were talking 
about new arrivals in that family. Of course when a 
new baby came it meant more work and more pram 
pushing for the older children. The pram-pushing, how 
they hated it ! Especially on a lovely sunny afternoon 
when the sea or the fields held out a promise of ad- 
venture and the brothers and sisters were off playing 
with other children. But one had to obey, not that these 
children always did so. But pram-pushing had its ad- 
vantages too, It trained the children in self-control 
and generosity. It also taught them to be independent 
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and reliable. Other mothers of young babies felt they 
could trust their children to the Doyle kids if they had 
to go away. Anoher thing about baby minding—one 
has to learn how to deal with an emergency. Often 
the mother is busy or in town and accidents occur like 
a bad fall or a nasty cut and the child has to be prepared 
to deal with it wihout panic. This is excellent train- 
ing for children and stands them in good stead when 
they in turn become parents. 


Getting to Church and school was an adventure. 
Sometimes it was by ass and cart, sometimes it was 
by lorry or bus but mostly by walking over hill and 
dales or along little country lanes for miles. This did 
not daunt the Doyle family who never missed Mass or 
school, winter or summer. Before the age of five the 
two eldest had made their First Communion. 

In September 1938, this happy carefree life came to 
an end with the loss Mr, Doyle. His wife had a baby 
of only four months old while the eldest was a son of 
thirteen. The family had three months in which to 
find a home and prepare it for occupation. In Govern- 
ment service your house is supplied, but once the man 
of the family goes, his family are homeless; and the 
Doyles were almost penniless by the time all the new 
arrangements were made, Shortly before Christmas 
everything was ready and the famliy were installed in 
a very modern house, and it contained all the things 
the Government houses lacked. But this house cost 15/- 
a week and Mrs. Doyle’s pension was only £1 a week. 
The family had to be broken up, two girls—the baby 
and the second eldest—and the second eldest boy were 
sent to live with their uncle and aunt until such time 
as their mother could afford to look after them her- 
self. This still left six people to be cared for. At this 
time of great loss and sorrow the children never saw 
a tear in their mother’s eye. Her sorrow was her own 
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and God gave her the strength and courage to bear it 
cheerfully for her children’s sake. That of course is the 
great thing about big families. One has no time to 
brood over one’s sorrows. You have always to be on 
the mark in case a quick decision has to be made, and 
of course, who could be sad for long, when, even in 
tragedy, the laughter of children comes to your ears. 


During the first winter the family had many ups 
and downs. Sometimes there was nothing in the cup- 
board but dry bread. Sometimes no money to pay for 
the electricity so often longed for in the old days. Other 
times when one of the family treasures was sold there 
was an abundance of good things. But there were many 
happy times to be enjoyed just the same. The Family 
Rosary was said every night and Mrs. Doyle went to 
daily Mass. During the summer they took in paying 
guests, and this source of finance came to an end with 
the beginning of World War II. 


From then on Mrs. Doyle worked as a cook in a 
N.A.A.F.I., leaving home on Monday morning and not 
returning to her children until Friday night so her 
eldest girl looked after them. Then Mrs. Doyle became 
an employee in a paper mill. In 1941 it was decided to 
emigrate to Scotland and join the eldest son who had 
been working there since 1940. The home was sold up 
and the money used to bring the family to Scotland. 
Many people would say that all this hardship could have 
been avoided if the family had been smaller. Perhaps 
so, but a little suffering does no harm to people, on 
the contrary, it helps to form their character and gives 
them a greater sympathy in dealing with their fellow 
human beings. After the move to Scotland life be- 
came more settled and the family were reunited only 
to be parted again by the call-up of the boys. 


Mrs. Doyle found work almost immediately. She | 
drove a horse on the railway until 1946. It was heavy , 
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work for a woman out in all weathers and having to 
lift heavy packages up to a cwt. and working late until 
11 p.m. including Saturday and Sunday. It was the war, 
of course, that caused late working. Jobs had to be 
done in a certain amount of time. The wages were 
good and as Mrs. Doyle loves horses and an outdoor 
life she was very happy. Herself and Charlie (the 
horse) became quite famous, she being the only woman 
carter. They won many prizes for the best kept horse. 
The children were happy and well cared for, They 
too became famous. If a neighbour wanted a mess- 
age, or a baby sitter it was “ Run round to the Doyles, 
one of them will do it”. If you forgot to get your 
bread on Saturday or your coal ran out (as it often 
did during the war) it was “Go to the Doyles, they will 
have it”. Big families always need so much that they 
usually have a bit extra. They became famous in other 
ways also. When the British army was leaving Italy 
the Catholics made a presentation to the Holy Father 
and the eldest Doyle boy was chosen to represent his 
rank. The eldest daughter became well known for her 
youth work. Others for their ability at school. 


The end of the war saw many changes. The family 
had grown up. The demobilisation of the boys meant 
life became one hectic round of work, study, fun and 
games, arguments and squabbles. The girls wore each 
other’s clothes with or without permission from the 
owner. And you can imagine the annoyance you would 
feel if you saw your best blouse dancing round in a 
young man’s arms when you think it’s in your drawer 
at home. 

What sympathy does one get from a mother like 
Mrs. Doyle if you complain? None, just a burst of 
laughter, which first makes you more annoyed, then, 
you too, see the funny side of it and laugh. You can’t 
belong to a large family and not have a sense of 
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humour. You just would not exist. I think all diplo- 
mats should be the fathers of six or more children. If 
you can keep peace on the one hand and justice and 
fair play, on the other, in a family, (without having 
favourites), you are wonderful. 

A great thing about large families is the spirit of 
co-operation, Mutual help and self sacrifice are ever 
present even if given with a grouse. In the field of 
education the bright ones can help the not so bright 
and the younger members can usually have a good 
education. Of course belonging to a large family is an 
education in itself. In the Doyle family three of the 
children are having a higher education. The many 
jobs about the home are shared and can be carried out 
quickly and efficiently. But most of all it’s the happi- 
ness that surrounds a large family that attracts people 
to it like bees. There is always lots of laughter and 
fun and very little necessity for the members to look 
for outside amusement. 


There are many disadvantages one can think of in the 
material sense. Lack of nice clothes, even good food. 
The fact that you’re never without a worry. Illness 
comes often in some form or another. Your home is 
rarely peaceful. Can you imagine studying while some- 
one listens to the wireless and someone else argues 
politics ? Yet you do. Your powers of concentration, 
as well as patience, are developed to a high degree. 
You learn to adapt yourself to your circumstances, a 
very important thing in an ever-changing world. Then 
of course, your furniture must be replaced about three 
or four times during your life time, not to mention 
linen and crockery. No money for cars or expensive 
jewels. But you can be sure that no burglars are likely to 
give youacall! Onealso learns true values. When you 
see all your dreams of a cosy future swept away in a 
twinkle of an eye not once but many times, you, realise 
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that there is no pleasure or comfort or anything else 
that is worth risking your soul for. I think it’s easier 
to be good if you are one of a large family, You have 
so many opportunities to do good ! 


In a smail family parents tend to be possessive and 
fear parting with their children when they are grown 
up. Whilst in a large family parents are happy to see 
their children ready to start off a life of their own. 
Again in a large family parents have little or no diffi- 
culty in introducing the facts of life to their children. 
They learn all about sex naturally and without em- 
barrassment. The girls discuss the change from child- 
hood to womanhood and the boys learn early to res- 
pect the dignity of womanhood. 


Of course children are the responsibility of both 
parents unless God decides to take one parent. It is 
therefore essential that the father is understanding 
and helpful right from the moment of conception. He 
should not make demands on his wife that may cause 
her anxiety and she on her part should not use trivial 
excuse to hide her own selfishness. True love is not 
just sex as some would like you to believe. Just think 
of the Holy Family if you feel tempted. If you truly 
love no sacrifice is too great and no demand too great. 


Mary Millen. 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN 
OF INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


Addressing a gathering of architects, engineers 
and labourers engaged in the implementation of the 
Bhakra-Nagal projects, early in April 1952, the Prime 
Minister of India, is reported to have said, “The 
wealth of the country depends upon production—pro- 
duction from the land and from factories and from in- 
dustrial establishments. The more the production the 
less will be the poverty of our nation. It is equally 
necessary to see that this increased wealth is equitably 
distributed and every man gets basic necessities like 
food, cloth and housing.” Production and distribution 
have been, and will always remain major problems in 
the economy of all nations: and production alone, to 
say nothing about distribution, involves the twin pro- 
blems of saving and investment. The role of saving 
and investment in production has been overshadowed 
and, perhaps, neglected, due to the great emphasis 
given to the need of a fair deal for the other partner 
in production, Labour. 


Not so long ago, and before the coming of National- 
isation and the growing interest in the Welfare State, 
saving and investment by individuals formed the back- 
bone of industrial finance in most industrially advan- 
ced countries. It was a matter of course that many 
middle class families put away a substantial part of 
their income, year by year, thus contributing to the 
nation’s saving, and many rich persons contributed 
towards the capital needed by industry and commercial 
enterprises, out of their incomes, The development of 
this “risk bearing ” capital is the story of the develop- 
ment of the limited liability joint-stock company, which 
made possible the raising of capital for the very big- 
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gest industrial and commercial enterprise. It allowed 
the holder of small savings with no business know- 
ledge or business contacts to invest his savings in a 
manner which assured him a remunerative return: it 
was equally helpful to the owner of big savings, as 
it enabled him to spread out his risks in many differ- 
ent enterprises, and so avoid the danger of carrying 
all his eggs in one basket. Even in underdeveloped 
countries, like India, the investment sense has gained 
ground. “In former days, when the investment sense 
was lacking” writes the author of Who Owns the 
Capital, “the function of providing capital devolved 
largely upon a few individuals in the top brackets of 
income, who by dint of their good fortune were placed 
in a position to provide the necessary capital. Share- 
holding in those days was necessarily and in the nature 
of things concentrated and confined to business circles. 
But today the investment idea has spread and the pro- 
fessional and salaried classes have taken to this form 
of investment” (page 5). 

The following table indicates the growth of the 
joint-stock companies in India for over the past half 


century! :— 
Year. Paid up capital of Joint Stock 
Companies in India. 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
1890 24,45. 
1990 36,09. 
1910 63,33. 
1915 85,03. 
1920 164,46. 
1925 276,96. 
1930 256,13. 
1935 ie 277,49. 
1940 303,67. 
1941 309,57. 


1 Source : Who Owns the Capital, Page,7 by A.C.S. Iyengar. 
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Paid up capital of Joint Stock 
Companies in India. 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


1942 325,19. 
1943 336,13. 
1944 353,74. 
1945 588,97. 
1946 423,24. 
1947 445,45 


Perhaps, the first factor which tends to introduce 
a change in the pattern of industrial finance, and which 
also influences production is the taxation policy of 
most modern States. The consequences of such a policy 
in Britain have been brought to light by the findings of 
the Millard Tucker Committee and a Royal Commis- 
sion. Following the evidence already submitted by 
the Millard Tucker Committee to inquire into the me- 
thod of reckoning net trade profits for tax purposes, 
the British Prime Minister, in July 1950 announced. 
the establishment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into “the taxation of profits and income”. The evi- 
dence which the Commission sought was to be in two 
parts: the first part to deal with the general economic 
and social questions was to be submitted early in 1951 ; 
and the second part which was to deal with more de- 
tailed questions was to be ready later in the same year. 
Its terms of reference require the Royal Commission 
to inquire into “taxation of profits and income, and to 
make recommendations consistent with maintaining 
the same total yield of existing duties in relation to 
nationel income”. The Royal Commission sets out to 
inquire whether in relation to, (a) salaries and wages, 
(b) profits of business and self-employment, (c) divi- 
dends and other sources of income, the present system of 
taxation is satisfactory, or could be improved, in relation 
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to (i) incentives, (ii) risk bearing, (iii) encouraging sav- 
ings, (iv) the control of inflationary or deflationary 
tendencies, (v) the balance of payments, including the 
inflow and outflow from this country of capital invest- 
ment, (vi) its effects on the distribution of personal 
incomes, (vii) other economical and social objectives. 
The evidence of the Federation of British Industries 
is of importance to all countries which work a system 
of taxing industries. The Federation opens its evi- 
dence by regretting the very limited scope laid down 
by the terms of reference of the Royal Commission, 
because in the opinion of the F.B.I. the main trouble 
with the present system of taxation cannot be usefully 
gauged by merely considering particular aspects of any 
part of the whole burden of taxation. In the view of 
the Federation, the past two decades have witnessed 
an important transformation in the relation between 
savings and the taxation of wages and salaries. The 
insistance on thrift and saving against “a rainy day,” 
such as illness, unemployment, old age or early death 
have gone. These incidents of life have become the 
responsibility of the Modern State and are provided 
for through a system of forced savings generally 
known as National Insurance contributions. As regards 
the effects of the tax upon the incentive effort of 
individuais, the F, B. I. is of opinion that the rate of 
tax is a greater deterrent to effort in those income 
ranges in which it is imvossible to obtain a reward 
in any way equal to the time and labour expended 
than it is in the lower range of incomes. In fact, apart 
from the findings of the Royal Commission, it is com- 
mon knowledge that the redistribution of wealth 
brought about by taxation, and inflationary tendencies, 
have tended to eliminate the very rich in terms of 
income, while these factors have made it almost im- 
possible for those in the lower income groups to save 
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at all. The pattern of tax burden carried by lower 
income families in Britain (under £ 500 a year) per 
family per week in 1948, is given below? :— 


Tazes, Cost in shillings. 
Income Tax 8. 0. 
National insurance 5. 4. 
Death duties 0. 6. 

Total direct — 14.0. 
Drink and Tobacco 31. 4 
Purchase tax 4. 6. 

Local rates 4. 8. 

Other indirect taxes on consumption 2.4 

Employers’ national insurance contribution 10. 6 
Total personal consumption taxes — 53. 8. 
Total .. 67. 8. 


Nor does it advance the case to argue that the 
wage-earning class is better off today than before, for 
in the nature of the case, they do not tend to offer 
risk capital which alone can advance the progress of 
industry and support the wage-earners. The following 
table compiled by Mr. J. R. Cuthbertson (Sunday 
Times, February 3rd., 1952) illustrates the fall in risk 
capital in Britain. 

Distribution of Real Incomes & Estimated margins for risk saving. 
Ranges of net income Approximate number Estimated potential 


after. Tax, of incomes in risk savings. 
ranges (£ millions.) _ 
(1949 - 1950 prices) 1938-39 1949-50 1938-39 1949-50. 
£ 500-1,000 .. 1,940,000 2,460,000 8 10 
= 1,000-2,000 .. 507,000 385,000 26 20 
£ 2,000 - 6,000... 190,000 88,000 80 25 
over £6,000 .. 25,000 60 93 0. 2. 


Totals : 55 
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Hence, in comparison with pre-war days, the cur- 
rent of the margin of savings for investment in any- 
thing less risky than Government securities, debentures, 
building associations or insurance policies by those 
whose incomes still allow some saving is hardly £ 55 
million a year. Moreover, not only is risk capital hard 
‘to come by through savings, but even the return on 
risk capital, today, in some cases, is not attractive 
enough to draw it into industrial business. This is the 
story of the Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co., Ltd. 
India. Speaking at the 63rd Annual General Meeting 
of the Company, December 14th., 1951 the Chairman 
said, “I may mention here that out of 4,596 share- 
holders of the Company, more than 4,308 receive less 
by way of dividends than the average worker receives 
as wages and allowances.” 


If risk bearing capital is in short supply due to 
the practical elimination of the investor class; the 
policy of government taxation of industry, by way of 
Profit Tax, Surtax, etc., threatens still further the sur- 
vival of industry in anything like worth-while condi- 
tions. In fact, the changing pattern of industrial finance 
is brought about by the growing practice of many a 
Modern State -—- whether to nationalise all. industries 
or to build the Welfare State — to finance economic 
activity from budgetary surpluses recovered from 
ordinary revenue. A case in point is the economic de- 
velopment of India as evisaged by the Government’s 
Five Year Plan. “For financing this development ”, 
said the President of the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, at the 25th Annual 
Session, “they (the Planning Commission and the Go- 
vernment) would rely on public savings, i.e. surpluses 
of Government on revenue account and corporate sav- 

2. Source: H. E. Crawfurd & E. Short. That’s the Way the 
Money goes, p. 80. 1951. 
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ings, i.e. undistributed profits of public and private cor- 
porations...Thus, out of Rs. 1,121 available by way of 
internal resources no less than Rs. 604 crores are to 
come through budgetary policy working towards re- 
venue surpluses. The Commission’s reliance on Govern- 
ment surpluses instead of on savings by individuals 
for financing economic development has led them to the 
conclusion that the financial resources are very little.” 
But how are Government surpluses on revenue account 
to be realised, if not by way of further taxation of in- 
comes and of industry ? But such means frustrates the 
very ends they purpose to achieve. ‘For one thing”, 
says the President of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, “the diversion of current revenue sur- 
pluses realised through high taxation in financing Go- 
vernment’s capital projects deprives the private sector 
(of the Five Year Plan) of funds. But the damage is 
not restricted only to this. By and large the rate of 
investment is very much lower in the public sector 
and consequently not only do capital projects financed 
through budget surpluses reduce the funds available 
at one time, but retard the growth of the economy by 
a lowered rate of investment.” Following the govern- 
ment policy of direct ownership and control of indus- 
trial concerns, the major States in the Indian Union, as 
the table below shows, have planned the financing of 
industries from budgetary surpluses. 


Industnial Development Exnenditure 
(1945 - 47 to 1949 - 50) 
States Lakhs of rupees Percentage of 
total expenditure 
Assam 13 22. 
Bihar 68 45 
Sombay 72 15. 
3. Source : Prowncial Development Programme, 1949. Appendix, 
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States Lakhs of rupees Percentage of 

total expenditure 
Central Provinces 1,83 om 78. 
East Punjab 05. 
Madras 1,66 = 38. 
Orissa 1.59 a 10.1. 
United Provinces 1,49 st 32. 
West Bengal 22 + 14. 


In Britain, the British industry is the milch cow 
on which our planners would nourish the Welfare 
State: and the milking process is carried on by a 
series of taxes — income tax, surtax, excess Profit Tax 
and Purchase Tax. The effect of this system of paying 
for the cost of the Welfare State is already proving 
disastrous. It is almost impossible to develop a medium 
sized business under private enterprise because after 
paying all the different taxes the business is subject 
to, the owner finds that he has nothing to live on, even 
though he lives on a moderate scale! In fact, thanks 
to this system of taxation which renders plant and 
machinery replacement almost impossible, industrial 
production is lowered and the pattern of both owner- 
ship and structure of British industry is fast changing. 
The larger part of British industry is passing under 
the control of salaried officials who have a relatively 
small interest in the concern and this cannot be in- 
creased, due to the burden of taxation on their own 
salaries, 


Systems of modern taxation and the prevailing 
inflation have deprived industrial shares from offering 
that degree of security which the investing public 
claims from such investments. This explains, to some 
extent, the growing popularity of insurance as a form 
of investment in India. Over the last decade life in- 
surance business in India has grown rapidly, as the 
table below illustrates. * 
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(Rs. million) 
Year Sum New Premium Addition to Net rates of 
assured. incomes life fund. interest. 
1940 352.3 19.1 60.0 437 
1943 652.3 443 7.1 3 88 
1945 1,269.9 72.0 1292 3.48 
1946 2716 786 158.4 3.20 
1947 1,195.7 66.7 155.5 3.03 
1949 1,310.8 . 73.5 181.3 3.05 


It is interesting to note, that besides the ordinary 
taxes every citizen must pay, a part of the small savings 
of the ordinary man in life assurance business finds its 
way back into Government possession, for under sta- 
tutory obligation, Indian Life Insurance companies are 
required to invest 25% of their funds in Government 
securities and 25% in Government securities or other 
approved securities, and the remaining 50% in 
“approved investments”. But to what extent are 
these companies able to invest the remaining 
50% of their funds in industry, and thus pro- 
vide risk capital which is the life blood of industry ? 
The Review referred to writes: ‘ The life offices can- 
not provide risk capital and, under the Insurance Act, 
they are precluded from investing their funds in equi- 
ties of newly established undertakings, as they are not 
“ approved investments”, but they can play a positive 
role (i) in advancing loan capital to sound and effi- 
cient industrial concerns for purposes of expansion and 
(ii) in buying sound industrial equities which, by sup- 
porting the market in ordinary shares would to some 
extent facilitate raising of equity capital” (p. 1117). 
‘The trend of investments by life assurance business in 
industrial securities, i.e., loan capital, preference and 
ordinary shares, over the period 1939 to 1949, as given 
‘by Commerce, December 1951, is as follows: 


4. Source : Commerce, December, -1951, p. 1112. 
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Year Percentage of total investment. 
1939 68. 
1944 9.4. 
1947 115. 
1948 128. 
1949 56 19.9. 


Thus, within a limited field, life insurance business in 
India comes to the rescue of industry. In fact, it would 
appear that insurance is becoming a more popular form 
of investment than shareholding, for while the number 
of policyholders in all India would amount to about 2314 
lakhs, the number of shareholders is only 20 lakhs, 
“which means that roughly for every 5 policyholders, 
there are 4 shareholders” (A, C. S. Iyengar, Who Owns 
the Capitai ?, 1949, P. 4). 

It was not so long ago when the simple fact, that 
the welfare of Labour is essential to production, was not 
grasped by many. Today, the struggle to establish the 
rights of workers and to introduce a more humane re- 
lation between Labour and Management has tended 
to obscure another simple truth, namely, the neces- 
sity of risk capital, Labour’s partner in production, for 
a sound and healthy economic organisation of society. 
The mutual dependence between Labour and Capital 
was neatly expressed by Pope Leo XIII when he said : 
“Capital cannot do without Labour, nor Labour with- 
out Capital”; and while the greater part of Pope 
Leo XIII’s encyclical, On the Condition of the Working 
Class, is written in defence of the rights of Labour, he 
lays down an essential principle of taxation when he 
says: “The right to possess private property is de- 
rived from Nature, not from man; and the State has 
the right to control its use in the interests of the pub- 
lic good alone, but by no means to absorb it altogether. 
The State, would, therefore, be unjust and cruel if un- 
der the name of taxation it were to deprive the private 
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ewner of more than is fair” (sec. 35). In his Social 
Order, Pope Pius XI refers to this passage and says, 
“Tt is unlawful for the State to exhaust the means of 
individuals by crushing taxes and tributes” (sec. 49). 
“At the same time,” continues the Supreme Pontiff, 
““a man’s surplus income is not left entirely to his own 
discretion. We speak of that portion of his income which 
he does not need in order to live fittingly . . . the em- 
pioyment of a large income in increasing the opportu- 
nity for remunerative work, provided the work is de- 
voted to the production of really useful goods, is to be 
considered, according to the teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor, an excellent act of liberality, particularly ap- 
propriate to the needs of our time” (sec. 50,51). With 
the growth of industrial society in which private pro- 
perty is, for the most part, in the form of industrial 
shares which private individuals acquire through in- 
vesting their small savings, an oppressive system of 
taxation tends to deprive the individual of his just re- 
ward and industry of one of its principal means of sur- 
vival. Those who indiscriminately decry all forms of 
capital, may remember that without risk capital there 
can be no welfare either for Labour or the State! 
While no one would grudge the government the mo- 
ney it may need for “carrying on its business”, the 
ordinary man may well question the government’s ad- 
venture into fields of enterprise which are best left to 
the economic activity of the ordinary man, under gov- 
ernment supervision. That government spending has 
increased beyond all reasonable limits precisely be- 
cause it has taken over activities which by no stretch of 
the imagination may be termed “essential” to the 
State, needs no stressing ! Steeply rising Income taxes, 
Profit tax, Excess Profit tax and a host of other finan- 
cial measures are used to meet his expenditure ; and 
such measures only tend to reduce human incentive 
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and the wealth producing capacity of the country. Isn't 
it ridiculous for any government to exhort its people 
to greater effort and industry, when the whole fiscal 
policy of the government, cuts at the root of those 
human values which alone can build national prospe- 
rity ? What sane person would place his security in 
any insolvent business ? and this is just what so many 
Medern States ask of their citizen. 


Stripped of its economic jargon and political ver- 
biage, taxation means taking the peoples’ money. The 
phrase “government money” ultimately means the 
peoples’ money, and then the ordinary man is entitled 
to ask: “is it better for the citizen to have his money 
spent by him or for him ? Theorists and, perhaps, some 
politicians would delight in asserting their ability to 
spend other peoples’ money to the best advantage of 
the owner; but the ordinary man would give 
another answer ! And the ordinary man’s answer would 
approximate nearest the conditions of a free democra- 
tic society of which we hear so much, and ex- 
perience so little today! For most people, in our 
modern industrial society, their little savings are their 
“ property ” and the challenge of any free society is its 
ability to protect that property and its use by indivi- 
duals, within the limits of the law. In its ultimate 
analysis, what does the establishment of the Welfare 
State mean, if not, the denial in practise by our plan- 
ners, of man’s ability to plan and direct his own life in 
a normal, moral and rational manner? They deny 
man’s ability through his own (and not State control- 
led) efforts to sacrifice present satisfaction to future 
need ; to put away something for that ever threaten- 
ing rainy day; to use his property for his own wel- 
fare and that of the community and by the use of his 
own natural talents to build a society ruled by social 
justice and charity. Indeed, the true Welfare State, and 
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one in keeping with man’s human dignity would be 
one in which the government fosters all those condi- 
tions in which the maximum amount of liberty would 
flourish, not through State control, but through man’s 
own natural and God given talents. 


C. C. Clump. 


A GREAT SWISS 


Switzerland boasts of being the oldest republic, 
it might boast of being the most stable, Yet its history 
is marked with many vicissitudes and reflects many a 
strain and stress which at one time or other befell 
European-weal or which arose from internal conflicts. 
When Georges Python was born, the country had gone 
through its last severe crisis: the Federal Pact of 1815 
had been torn to shreds, the Catholic cantons had been 
pillaged by Protestant gangs and the Sonderbund 
vanquished. 

The canton of Fribourg itself was still the prey of 
revolutionary forces in 1856. A faction had imposed its 
government, passed its ordinances, and was persecut- 
ing the officials of the previous regime ; convents were 
sacked, seminaries closed and the bishop exiled. Five 
revolts of peasants proved abortive but a mass meet- 
ing at Fribourg in 1852 prepared the 1856 elections 
which returned a conservative majority. In Switzer- 
land the conservative party is the one that is keenest 
on preserving the ancient traditions of individual 
liberty, canton autonomy and international neutrality. 


Georges Python was born at Portalhan on Septem- 
ber 10, 1856. His father died prematurely and left the 
education of the child to the watchful eye of a pious 
and energetic mother. Like so many saints and heroes, 
Georges always nursed a living cult for his mother. 
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The little Georgie was a lively lad, studious, democra- 
tic in his moods with a bellicose touch which led him 
many a time to settle the accounts of small kids with 
bigger boys. He had a fair share of adventures, was 
once rescued from drowning in the Lowerz Lake, at 
another time escaped death miraculously; he had 
mounted a peevish horse which gallopped back to its 
stable but stopped dead before the low lintel of the 
door, The most vivid memory of his schooldays was 
a speech of the conservative leader, Louis Wuilleret, 
who stressed the need of a Catholic University. 
Georgie, then 15, took up the idea and boasted before 
his classmates that “he would be the one that would 
found that university.” Classmates, and still more 
masters, had great fun over it until the day the little 
prophet made good his boast. 


The idea took deeper root and became a sweet con- 
viction when he married the daughter of the conser- 
vative leader and lawyer who contributed so much to 
religious pacification and to the 1857 constitution. The 
political struggle made sharper with Bismarkian in- 
fluence and federal radicalism went on with ups and 
downs. It was severe when Georges became presi- 
dent of the Catholic Association of Students and made 
his oratorical debut in 1879 at the inauguration of a 
study circle for workingmen: “It is good that the 
youths who will occupy public posts in later life 
should make the acquaintance of workmen and learn 
to love them. Together they will build up that Catho- 
lic democracy to which the future belongs”. 


Whilst pursuing his university studies, he entered 
the political arena, and served the good cause in electo- 
ral battles in which he soon proved a master at ma- 
noeuvring. “ A regular Bonaparte ”, said Canon Schor- 
deret, the founder of the Catholic press in Switzerland 
and the soul of the Catholic resistance. By 1884 Python 
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was elected to the national council (Grosse Rat), the 
youngest among the members and possibly the keenest. 
Soon he became the most popular and in 1886 was 
elected to the Council of States and selected for the 
department of Public Instruction in Fribourg. He was 
thirty years old. He at once took in hand what 
had been the dream of his schooldays: a Catholic 
University. By December 1886 the law was voted, a 
fine Christmas present for Fribourg, said the president, 
Mr. A. Theraulaz. Yet it was only a plan and Python’s 
main work during the following three years was to 
give it a silver body. The few opponents of the scheme 
pleaded poverty and financial prudence. In 1887 
Python had created a certain fund, and in 1889 he pre- 
vailed on the cantonal legislature to make a start. Once 
the University would be begun, funds would be found 
and donations forthcoming. Pessimists objected that 
there would be no students ; Python answered that pro- 
fessors had to be discovered first. He deputed Gaspard 
Decurtins to go the round of all Catholic centres of 
the continent and to recruit professors and lecturers. 
Decurtins was quite successful and on October 12, 1889 
the Fribourg Government selected the teaching body. 
It had been decided to limit the immediate institution 
to the “ Faculties” of law and literature. 

A celebration was organised to celebrate the occa- 
sion. Canon Schorderet gave Georges Python his full 
meed of praise with fiery conviction and bold meta- 
phors : “In every building the foundations are hidden. 
Mr. Python, the founder of this university, is also in 
the underground and in the cellars where are worked 
the presses he made free. It is through the press that 
truth frightens a certain public opinion, and it is 
through the press that this Catholic University will get 
across the mud of that public opinion on the wings of 
the twentieth century democracy.” Decurtins was 
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honoured as the travelling salesman of great ideas and 
he did not fail to give Python his due share in the good 
work that had been done. What was most interesting 
was the declaration of L. Morard who represented the 
countryside: “The countryside voted for the univer- 
sity because the countryside knew that the university 
would give the people an additional asset to their 
faith and create an elite. We do not regret the sacri- 
fices we made. Were the University to give us, but once 
in a century, a man like Mr. Python, all our millions 
would be saved.” Python was moved deeply and when 
applauded by the crowds massed on the public square 
had only three words: “God is good”. 

Leo XIII was prompt to show his approval; he 
felt so interested in the project that he took in hand 
the establishment of the “Faculty of Theology”. He 
would himself nominate the professors and he chose 
them from the Dominican Order. But Python had to 
do the rest and the rest included finances, The muni- 
cipal council was prevailed upon to vote a recurring 
grant (half a million frances) for the new faculty. The 
trouble was not over. Federal law forbade the erection 
of new convents ; the Dominican Friars were not, how- 
ever, under the same restrictions as the Jesuits who 
were forbidden by the Federal Constituion (enforced 
by the so-called broad-minded and tolerant Protestant 
majority) to have any activity in church or in school. 
Python turned the obstacle ; the Dominicans would put 
up in an old convent of theirs, the Albertinum at 
Estavayer. 

The Faculties of Medicine and Sciences were a 
more serious problem, and a much heavier financial 
burden. But Python was not at the end of his wits. 
In 1892 he created a State Bank which was to relieve 
agricultural mortgages and also contribute to the sup- 
port of the University (a yearly grant of 80,000 francs 
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for the new Faculty). He did better and showed him- 
self as shrewd a business man as a professional banker. 
With his intuitive powers he discovered the money he 
needed close by, in the waters of the Sarine river 
which, if harnessed, would supply electric power and 
profit. The company (Eaux et Forets) was getting 
bankrupt ; quietly Python bought factory, dams and 
lands. There was opposition, from the municipality but 
a providential flood came threatened to destroy the 
buildings and dissipated municipal competition. After 
a few years, the Fribourg electric service was spread 
all over the canton, and then overflowed to Neuchatel, 
Vaude and Berne cantons ; later on extended to Alsace 
and Franche Comté. Part of the profits (one-third) 
went to the University, the rest to the canton. By 1927 
the University had a fund of three million Swiss francs, 
and a yearly budget of half a million francs. Even his 
adversaries had to acknowledge Python’s resourceful- 
ness and a radical representative of Fribourg paid due 
homage to his memory in unrestrained style: “The 
people of Fribourg will never forget the forceful and 
beneficial energy which Mr. Python wrung out of the 
brutal and wild torrents, energy which works for the 
service of all down to the humblest cottager, and in 
that light which illumines towns, villages, roads and 
cottages, there shines with dazzling splendour the 
name of our creator of the Electric Undertakings ”. 


In May 1895 the Council of Fribourg had voted the 
project ; in November 1896 the Faculty of Medicine 
and Sciences was opened. In August of the following 
year, an international scientific congress was held at 
Fribourg which gathered 700 savants and scholars: 
de Lapparent, de Hertling, Lagrange, Toniolo, Batiffol, 
and Ratti who was to become Pius XI and who cele- 
brated Switzerland as “Helvetti gens una Jovi caris- 
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Python had achieved the dream of his schooldays. 
His principles and methods had been clear from the 
first, and his views may help to clarify the visions of 
those who enthusiastically speak of a Catholic Univer- 
sity in India, A crucial question was the choice bet- 
ween a State University and a Free University. A free 
University fed by donations from the faithful was a fine 
ideal, and, in the eyes of many, it was the most pru- 
dent plan in a country in which Church and State were 
not on easy terms. But in the canton of Fribourg con- 
ditions were better than elsewhere from the days 
Canon Schorderet had created an atmosphere of co- 
operation. Yet people argued, What will happen if a 
radical majority is ever returned to power ? To which 
Python readily answered: “ Rather a poor objection ? 
Why spoil the present with fears of possible happen- 
ings in the future ? Is it not even wiser to make sure 
that such happenings will not happen and is not a 
Catholic University started today a helpful guarantee 
for the future?” Python wanted a Catholic Univer- 
sity and the only way to have one was to make it an 
official university like the other 5 cantonal universities 
of the Federation. History has proved his solution to 
be the correct one. 


The University was Python’s great creation ; hum- 
bler, though not less important and beneficial was his 
initiative and zeal for the cause of primary and secon- 
dary education. Whether in the national council (1887- 
1896), or in the Council of States (1896-1929), he was 
the foremost champion of Catholic schools. He also 
played a decisive, though secondary role in the Catho- 
lic social movement, where he supported the efforts 
of Gaspard Decurtins and his projects of social legis- 
lJation. Decurtins and Python held the same views, and 
had complementary temperaments ; Decurtins was the 
ebullient energiser, Python the intellectual moderator. 
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Decurtins and Python were associated with Curti, a 
Protestant democrat who had seen through the bluff 
of Swiss anticlericals and with Favon, a disillusioned 
free-thinker who fostered similar social reforms through 
divergent expectations. They discussed together each 
time a social project was mooted. With Decurtins 
taking the lead, they moved the Federal Government 
to convene an international conference that would dis- 
cuss and promote reforms on an international scale: 
child labour in mines, and factories, abolition of night 
labour for minors and of dangerous work for women, 
Sunday rest and maximum of working hours. The 
conference was to be held at Berne in May 1890, but lo! 
in February the Kaiser of Germany announced an in- 
ternational gathering for March in Berlin. The Ber- 
lin conference passed a few resolutions, and the Swiss: 
plan of realistic reforms was held in abeyance. 


In October the Catholic Union of Social Studies: 
met at Fribourg with Mgr. Mermillod in the chair. 
On that occasion, Count de Blome of Vienna recapti- 
tulated recent events with felicitous precision: “There 
is social progress all along the line. Ahead is Switzer- 
land with its official initiative for international legisla- 
tion of labour. Then comes Germany who appropriat- 
ed the idea and tried to implement it . . . Nothing can 
be nicer than to prepare triumphs which others will 
enjoy ... You sowed, others harvested and will go on 
harvestings in your stead ... The Berlin conference was 
the work of Mr. Decurtins ”, 

In 1887, Mr. A. Deucher, head of the department for 
commerce, industry and agriculture, had organised a 
Swiss Labour Secretariat open to workmen and pea- 
sants, and also a Labour Association (Arbeiterbund) 
which federated the Pius Verein, the Grutli working- 
smen’s associations and the socialist organisations 
Through the Arbeiterbund, Decurtins took up and re- 
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vived the Berlin resolutions and called an international 
conference at Zurich in 1897. Decurtins, Python, Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Guesde, J. Brunhes, A. Toussaint, etc., 
took part in this conference which was to start a series 
of international gatherings to study and promote labour 
interests. 

Python was also associated with the Catholic La- 
bour Conferences which marked the social movement. 
after the publication of the Rerum Novarum. He was 
prominent in the Labour Federation of Fribourg, the 
Christian Social Study Circle, in the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Young Women, His spe- 
cial field, however, remained the educational problem, 
the political platform, and what may be called, the 
electoral apostolate. 


He had hardly put the last finish to the Swiss Civil 
Code and run the elections of 1911 when fatigue took 
its toll. By 1912 he was sentenced to a medical rest. 
A creeping paralysis hampered his movements though 
it could not tame his soul. He went on working as 
best he could, managed to preside at the Council of 
States in 1915-16, and made a pilgrimage to Rome in 
1920, but he had to withdraw from the parliamentary 
battlefield. 


There followed the martyrdom of continuous 
suffering and of progressive inactivity. In November 
1926 a phlebitis was diagnosed. In December an obsti- 
nately loyal electorate returned him to the States 
Council. Loyalty was no cure; Python took the oath 
in his house but had to keep to his bed and feel his 
strength ebb away. He died on January 10, 1927. 


Python’s country was small; his soul was great. 
He was not an ordinary politician, he was a statesman. 
Tireless energy, marvellous lucidity of judgement, 
broadness of views, political sagacity, dauntless faith, 
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intense loyalty to Swiss unity and to Catholic demo- 
cracy, devotion to each day’s duty: these were the 
moral features of this great man. The Fribourg Uni- 
versity did not fail to honour his memory. On May 
24, 1927, it held a Georges Python Day. Students, pro- 
fessors, magistrates, lawyers came in turn to tell his 
great deeds. His genius had stamped half a century 
of Swiss history, and the Fribourg University remains 
as the imperishable work of his genius and energy. 


A. Lallemand. 


Public magistrates have no direct power over the 
bodies of their subjects ; therefore, where no crime has 
taken place and there is no cause present for grave 
punishment, they can never directly harm or tamper 
with the integrity of the body, either for reasons of 
eugenics or for any other reason.. 


Furthermore Christian doctrine establishes, and 
the light of human reason makes it most clear, that pri- 
vate individuals have no other power over the members 
of their bodies than that which pertains to their natural 
ends ; and they are not free to destroy or mutillate their 
members, or in any way render themselves unfit for 
their natural functions, except when no other provision 
can be made for the good of the whole body. 


Pius XI in Chaste Marriage 
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